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had no right to demand annual provincial synods; they
merely considered that the difficulties of obeying this
decree were so many that they would be excused if they
ignored it. Similarly in regard to the holding of secular
offices, there was a sort of tacit understanding which only
ardent reformers like Grosseteste endeavoured to challenge.
The clergy conformed to the law to the extent of with-
drawing from a case when a capital sentence was about to
be pronounced, for on this subject the law was very
definite. They did not, however, consider that it was
necessary for them to refuse to sit on commissions of
justices altogether. It was forbidden that secular influences
should be introduced into elections, but even the Pope
recognized that in England the king might have a voice
in the matter.
Accordingly, although there is some truth in the view that
the failure of Innocent's project was due to episcopal narrow-
mindedness or lack of perspective, it is necessary to discover
why the bishops erred in their sense of values. The answer
must take account of the structure of medieval society and
the nature of canon law. Canon law tended to become
artificial. It has been said of modern English laws that
they never become laws until the need for them has passed.
Modern law is sensitive and flexible, constantly reacting
to and fulfilling a general need. Canon law in the thirteenth
century had not this essential quality. It was imposed
from above, often in contempt of political and social facts
which were infinitely complicated, voicing counsels of per-
fection as well as providing a response to practical needs.
For example, the Lateran Decrees suggested that the
clergy should surrender the secular offices which it had
been their privilege to hold for as long as they could
remember. If a spiritual reformation was to be brought
about this clause should have been strictly enforced, but it
would have meant a revolution; they were educated men
and subjects of a king as well as of a Pope. The king
relied upon the clergy to carry on much of the administra-
tion of the country. To take another example, as it
was the custom in England for clerks to be itinerant
justices, so it was not the custom to hold annual provincial